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THE SLAVE QUESTION. 


[We invite the attention of our readers to the following letter of Mr. Carey, of this 
city, to an eminent citizen of the North; the more especially as it makes apparent the 


grounds of the harmony it would earnestly inculcate between’ the North and the South 
on the most exciting topic of the day.] 


_ Dear Sir:—The great question of the day is that of Slavery, its exten- 
sion or its limitation, its perpetuation or its extinction. It seems likely to 
swallow up almost all others. Whigs abandon the party with which for 
years they have acted, and vote for “free soil’? candidates to whom, as 
Democrats, they have always been opposed ; while Democrats vote for Whig 
candidates, in the hope to find in them the men least likely to sanction inter- 
ference with their rights of property ; and yet, of all who talk so loudly and 
sometimes act so strangely, scarcely a single one seems disposed calmly to 
examine the subject with a view to ascertain what are the effects likely to 
be produced by the measures they advocate, upon the condition, physical, 
moral, intellectual, and political, of the objects of their solicitude. 

How shall we free ourselves from the curse of slavery? Such is the question 
that now stands foremost for consideration throughout a majority of the 
States south of Mason and Dixon’s line. Throughout the Union, all desireto 
see by what means the nation shall be freed therefrom, and the question has 
been repeated times without number in every State, without having ever as 
yet, to my knowledge, produced a satisfactory reply. The abolitionist 
answers by a refusal to eat the sugar of Louisiana, or to wear the cotton of 
Georgia, preferring to feed and clothe himself by aid of the labor of the 
Hindoo, who, nominally free, labors a whole month for two rupees—about 
one dollar—and dies of the pestilence that follows a famine resulting from 
the excessive poverty produced by taxation; and to that he is subjected for 
the support of armies that are kept on foot for the purpose of compelling him 
to give to the collector of rents half or two-thirds of all the miserable product 
of Jabor employed in the cultivation of high and poor lands, while surrounded 
by low and rich ones that have relapsed into jungle, because of his inability to 
continue the system of drainage established before India had become the prey 
of European conquerors. If, happily, he survives the famine and the pesti- 
lence, he sells himself for a term of years, to be transported to Demerara or 
Jamaica, there to perform the labor of a slave, and to endure treatment 
similar to that to which was due the disgraceful fact, that the slaves libe- 
rated at the period of emancipation were fewer in number than had been 
imported, whereas, from the superior treatment of American slaves, the three 
or four hundred thousand barbarians that were imported are now represented. 
by three or four millions of comparatively civilized men. 

The abolitionist refuses to consume slave-grown cotton, because he thinks 
that while his labor is so valuable the slave can never become free, and 
that by diminishing the market for the product of his labor, he himself will 
become less valuable to his owner, and that thereby will be produced in the 
latter a disposition to set his bondman free. In this opinion he does not 
stand alone. It may be found in every English journal. The people of Eng- 
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land would supersede the use of the sugar of Cuba and Brazil, and the cotton 
of America, substituting the product of the half-starved and wretched Hindoo 
for that of the well-fed laborer of Georgia and Alabama, with a view to dimi- 
nish the value of the slave, and thus facilitate his emancipation. It is held to 
be impossible that men should become free while worth six or eight hundred 
dollars each, but that they will certainly become so, if their labor can be 
rendered so valueless that they themselves will become a burden to their 
owners. Such is the almost universal impression ; and having found it recently 
in a letter addressed by you to the Rev. Mr. Danforth, I avail myself of the 
opportunity to examine how far it is correct, believing it can be shown that 
whilé it is one which tends greatly to mantain the existing alienation 
between the people of the Northern and Southern portions of the Union, 
and is, therefore, injurious, it is not less erroneous, and will not stand 
examination. 

Your views on this subject are thus given: “It [slavery | may be abo- 
lished in all of them when slave labor ceases to be profitable: when 
labor in the cotton growing States is of no more value than it is in many 
parts of Europe. No one would accept a slave, white or black, in Ireland.” 

As nothing in this world can remain stationary, the value of labor must 
either increase or diminish—i. e., it must become either more productive of 
the commodities required for the convenience and comfort of man, or it must 
become less so. In one of these directions lies freedom. In the other, con- 
tinued slavery. Ifthe almost universal view, which you have thus expressed, 
is correct, every one who desires that all men may become free should unite 
in the effort to diminish the productiveness and consequent value of slave 
labor, thereby impoverishing the slave and his owner, and the necessary 
consequence of such an effort must be increasing hostility between the 
North and the South. If, on the contrary, it is incorrect, and if freedom be 
likely to follow naturally from an increase in the productiveness, and conse- 
quent value, of slave labor, then every man, North, South, East, and West, 
should be disposed to unite with his fellow-men in the effort to promote that 
increase of value, thereby enriching the master while improving the condi- 
tion of his bondsmen, the necessary consequence of which must be increasing 
harmony between the various sections of the Union. 

One of these views is true, and the other is false. The great mass of the 
community believe, with you, that truth is to be found in the first; but I be- 
lieve that it will not be difficult to show that it must be sought for in the 
last, and it is with a view to show, as I think conclusively, that such is the 
case, that I address you this letter, well convinced that you would rejoice to be 
satisfied that the course towards freedom lies in the direction of measures 
tending to enhance the value of the negro, and that those who would follow in 
it must adopt a policy directly the opposite of that which has ruined Ireland, 
impoverished the land and its owner, and rendered the Irishman a burden 
from which his owner—for such he is—is glad to free himself by aid of 
wholesale clearances, by evictions from lands which the poor tenant has him- 
self reclaimed, and by the destruction of tenements which the poor occupants 
themselves have built, careless whether their unfortunate late inhabitants 
perish in the immediate neighborhood, die of starvation in the wretched 
cellars of Liverpool, fall a prey to ship fever in the passage to Canada, or 
freeze to death on the inhospitable shores of the St. Lawrence. 

Throughout the world, and in all ages, freedom has advanced with every 
increase in the ratio of wealth to population. When the people of Eng- 
land were poor, they were enslaved, but with growing wealth they have be- 
come more free. So has it been in Belgium and in France. So is it now in 
Russia and Germany, and so must it everywhere be. India is poor, and the 
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many are slaves to the few. So is it in Ireland. Freedom is there un 
known. The poor Irishman, limited to the labors of agriculture, desires a 
bit of land, and he gives the chief part of the product of his year’s labor for 
permission to starve upon the balance, happy to be permitted to remain 
on payment of this enormous rent. He is the slave of the land-owner, 
without even the slave’s right to claim of him support in case of sickness, 
or if, escaping from famine, he should survive to an age that deprives him 
of the power of laboring for his support. England employs fleets, paid 
for out of taxes imposed on starving Irishmen, to prevent the people of 
Brazil from buying black men, and women, and children, on the coast 
of Africa, while holding herself ready to give white men, and women, 
and children, to any who will carry them from her shores, and even to add 
thereto a portion of the cost of their transportation; and this she does with- 
out requiring the transporter to produce even the slightest evidence that 
they have been delivered at their destined port in “ good order and well- 
conditioned.”” When Ireland shall become rich, labor will become valu- 
able, and man will become free. When Italy was filled with prosperous 
communities, labor was productive, and it was in demand; and then men 
who had it to sell fixed the price at which it should be sold. With growing 
poverty, labor ceased to be in demand, and the buyer fixed the price. The 
laborer then became a slave. If we follow the history of Tuscany, we can 
find men becoming enslaved as poverty succeeded wealth ; and again may 
we trace them becoming more and more free, as wealth has grown with conti- 
nued peace. So has it been in Egypt, and Sicily, and Spain. Everywhere 
poverty, or a deficiency of those aids to labor which constitute wealth. is, 
and has invariably been, the companion of slavery, and everywhere wealth, 
or an abundance of ploughs, and harrows, and horses, and cows, and oxen, 
and cultivated lands, and houses, and mills, is, and has as invariably been 
the companion, and the cause, of freedom. 

Wealth tends to grow more rapidly than population, because better soils 
are brought into cultivation; and it does grow more rapidly whenever peo- 
ple abandon swords and muskets and take to spades and ploughs. Every 
increase in the ratio of wealth to population is attended with an increase in the 
power of the laborer as compared with that of landed or other capital. We 
all see that when ships are more abundant than passengers, the price of 
passage is low, and that, on the contrary, when passengers are more abund- 
ant than ships, the price is high. When ploughs and horses are more 
plenty than ploughmen, the latter fix the wages, but when ploughmen are 
more abundant than ploughs, the owners of the latter determine the distribu- 
tion of the product of labor. When wealth increases rapidly, new soils are 
brought into cultivation, and more ploughmen are wanted. The demand for 
ploughs produces a demand for more men to mine coal and smelt iron ore, 
and the iron-master becomes a competitor for the employment of the laborer, 
who obtains a large proportion of the constantly increasing return to la- 
bor. He wants clothes in greater abundance, and the manufacturer be- 
comes a competitor with the iron-master and the farmer for his services. 
His proportion is again increased, and he wants sugar, and tea, and coffee, 
and now the ship-master competes with the manufacturer, the iron-master 
and the farmer: and thus with the growth of population and wealth there is 
produced a constantly increasing demand for labor; and its increased pro- 
ductiveness, and the consequently increased facility of accumulating wealth, 
are followed necessarily and certainly by an increase of the laborer’s pro- 
portion. His wages rise, and the proportion of the capitalist falls, yet now 
the latter accumulates fortune more rapidly than ever, and thus his interest 
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and that of the laborer are in perfect harmony with each other. If we de- 
sire evidence of this, it is shown in the constantly increasing amount of the 
rental of England, derived from the appropriation of a constantly decreasing 
proportion of the product of the land: and in the enormous amount of rail- 
road tolls compared with those of the turnpike: yet the railroad transports 
the farmer’s wheat to market, and brings back sugar and coffee, taking not 
one-fourth as large a proportion for doing the business as was claimed by the 
owner of the wagon and horses, and him of the turnpike. The laborer’s 
product is increased, and the proportion that goes to the capitalist is de 
creased. The power of the first over the product of his labor has grown 
while that of the latter has diminished. 

Such having been, and such being now, the case in all countries of the 
world, it would certainly seem probable that it would be so with the negro, 
and that if we would desire that he should acquire that complete control over 
his actions, and over the fruits of his labor, which constitutes freedom, we 
should seek to pursue that course which must tend most to the augmenta- 
tion of wealth, and consequently to the increase of the value of the slave to 
his master, because of the increased productiveness of his labor. In con- 
firmation of this view, we may see that, throughout this country the amount 
of freedom is everywhere in the ratio of wealth to population, i. e., in the 
ratio which the machinery of production, seeking labor for its employment 
bears to the labor seeking to be employed. ‘The man of Massachusetts— 
and still more, the woman—enjoys a greater amount of freedom than the 
man or woman of Pennsylvania, and the latter are far more free than their 
neighbors of Virginia, although all equally free in the eye of the law. 
The negro is more free in the rapidly growing Georgia and ‘Tennessee, 
than in decaying Virginia and South Carolina. It cannot be otherwise. 
When wealth grows rapidly the demand for labor increases more rapidly 
than the number of laborers, and thus is produced a tendency to the adop- 
tion of labor-saving machinery, by which the exertion of man is rendered 
more productive. With each step in this progress the value of the laborer 
rises, and with each he acquires more control over the application of his la- 
bor and its proceeds, being better fed, better clothed, better lodged, and 
better taught; and thus every increase in the price of the slave is 
evidence that the day is approaching when laborers will determine for 
themselves to whom they will sell their labor, and what shall be its 
price. 

If this view is correct, and it is in accordance with the experience of all 
ages and all nations, it would appear obvious that those who desire the 
emancipation of the slave, should desire to co-operate in the measures that 
would tend most rapidly to augment the wealth of the Southern States, and 
to oppose all measures tending in the opposite direction, and that such is the 
true anti-slavery policy I entertain no doubt. How is it to be done? ‘To 
this question we may, [ think, obtain an answer, by looking to those portions 
of the South in which wealth is now increasing most rapidly, to wit, Geor- 
gia and Tennessee, whose policy has tended most to the introduction of the 
machinery of manufacture, and contrasting their condition with Virginia 
and South Carolina, whose policy has tended most to the limitation of the ef- 
forts of the people to the-single pursuit of agriculture. The former have 
obtained cotton and woollen machinery, and furnaces, and forges, by aid of 
which there has been created a demand for a vast amount of labor that 
would otherwise have been wasted, and the necessary effect of this has been 
an increase in the value of the property of the man who had labor power to 
sell, i. e., the owner of slaves, and he has grown rich while the condition of 
his people has steadily improved, whereas South Carolina has driven capital 
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abroad in search of employment,* and her people are now flying from their 
plantations, frequently abandoning them absolutely because of inability to 
obtain purchasers at any price whatsoever. 

When men are limited to the single pursuit of agriculture they are ne- 
cessarily poor, and they must become poorer every day, and with each ste 
in this progress those who labor become more and more subject to the will 
of those who do not. In sucha state of things, the men can earn little, because 
there is no demand for the labor that is not required in the field, and the 
women and children are idle from want of any demand whatsoever for their 
labor. The owner of the land cannot rely on aid in harvest time, and it is 
useless for him to plant more than he can calculate upon being able to ga- 
ther, and thus he is obliged to support many hands that are of comparative- 
ly little use to him. Place the mill and the furnace in his neighborhood, 
and there is at once produced a demand for the surplus labor of one part of 
the year, while securing a sufficient supply for the other, and thus are the 
productiveness of labor and the value of the laborer both augmented. 

The direct effect of the location of machinery for the production of cloth 
and iron in any neighborhood is to produce an increased demand for labor 
and a rise in its price, and the owner of that machinery is thereby stimu- 
lated to exertion to meet the change. His capital is invested in spindles and 
looms, or in a furnace, and they must be made productive. At thirty yards 
per loom, per day, he might live, but at forty he would grow rich. The 
slave would give him the former quantity, but the freeman would give him 
the latter one. He desires to give to the bondman the stimulus that is 
felt by the freeman, and he fixes his task at 30 yards, paying for the sur- 
plus as over-work. At once the slave becomes, to a considerable extent, a 
seller of his own time, and a receiver of wages. Such is the course of 
things now at the South, and such must it continue to be, and thus the in- 
crease of wealth in the form of the cotton mill or the furnace, while tending 
to enrich the owner of slaves, tends equally to the enfranchisement of the 
man who is held as a slave. 

The mill brings people to the neighborhood, and new demands for labor 
arise, and with each step there is an increase inthe value of labor, and in 
the power of consuming its products. Houses are wanted, and stone quarries 
become valuable, while the demand for timber enables the land-owner to sell! 
his trees instead of killing them. His land increases in value, because 
of the facility of exchanging food and cotton for cloth and iron; and he 
himself grows rich, because he is enabled readily to return to the land the 
refuse of its products, in the form of manure, thereby increasing his crops. 
A demand arises for numerous smaller articles of food, and gardens and lit- 
tle farms appear, the high price obtainable for such portions of land offering to 
the great land-owner a strong inducement to the division of his land. ‘The 
slave who has earned wages in a mill may become an owner of land, or his 
fellow-slave may cultivate a few acres of cabbages, and peas, and beans, 
required to meet the demand that has arisen, paying to his master a fixed 
sum in lieu of his services, retaining the balance as wages. He thus becomes 
a payer of rent. Each step thus made, is but the preparation fora new and 
greater one, and those who may examine the subject will see such steps being 
made throughout the South, and always in the ratio of the growth of wealth. 


* That State has always greatly restricted the application of capital to the formation of 
banks at which her own people could obtain the aid required to enable them to improve 
their lands, and the natural consequence has been, that it has sought employment abroad, 
She was always among the largest holders of stock in the United States Bank, 
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In Mississippi and Louisiana, slaves have their little pieces of land, the pro- 
ducts of which they sell to the highest bidder, who is very frequently their 
master. To such an extent is this carried, that I have known a single planter 
from the latter State to be charged, on his visit to the North, with $2500 belong- 
ing to his people, to be applied to the execution of their orders for commodities 
of various kinds. Here is a step towards freedom, and all that is needed to 
bring about perfect freedom is the pursuance of that course which tends to 
increase the value of land and labor, by bringing together the consumer 
and the producer, thus diminishing the waste of labor and of manure on 
the road and in the work of transportation and exchange, by the vast extent 
of which both the land and its owner are now being exhausted. 

Throughout the world the tendency to the division of land has existed in 
the ratio of the growth of wealth, although counteracted sometimes by laws 
like those now existing in England, the effect of which is to repel capital 
from land and to drive it into manufactures and commerce. In Russia, and 
Hungary, and Mexico, poor nations, Jand is held in large quantities. In Bel- 
gium and Tuscany, the richest portions of continental Europe, it is held in 
small ones. In India, under British rule, the village proprietor has disap- 
peared, to be replaced by the great Zemindar. In New England, land is 
divided, but as we pass South and West, with diminishing wealth, we find 
land becoming less valuable and held in larger quantities. 

That the growth of wealth and the tendency tothe division of land, and 
freedom of man, in the Southern States, have been slow, has resulted from 
the fact that their policy has tended to the exhaustion of the land and impover- 
ishment of its owner, who has thus been compelled to fly to new lands to be 
again exhausted. In Virginia and South Carolina, but particularly in the 
latter, there is a tendency towards actual depopulation, the necessary conse- 
quence of which is the accumulation of large bodies of land in the hands of 
individuals, who become poorer as their possessions increase in size, because 
of the constantly diminishing power of combination for any purpose of im- 
provement. In Georgia, on the contrary, there is a rapid increase of popu- 
lation with a corresponding increase in the productiveness of labor and in 
the value of land, accompanied by a tendency to its subdivision, and to the 
consequent freedom of man. 

It is a common impression, that the people of South Carolina have ex- 
hausted their rich lands, and that they are moving away from poor ones, 
yet nothing can be more erroneous. They commenced upon poor soils, as 
has been done in every country of the world, and they are now flying from 
meadow lands capable of yielding the finest artificial orasses, of which they 
have millions of acres untouched—from river bottoms uncleared—from 
swamps undrained—and from marl, and lime, and iron ore, all of which 
exist in almost unlimited quantity. Nature has done for that State every 
thing that could be done, but man has, as yet, done nothing but exhaust the 
poor soils upon which the work of cultivation was first commenced, and there- 
fore it is that their agricultural reports, and their newspapers repeat, year 
after, the question, “* What shall the cotton planters do?” 

“This,” says the editor of the South Carolinian, in one of his papers now 
but a few weeks old, “is a question, daily asked by our planting friends. 
‘There seems, ”’ he continues, “at present great solicitude as to the policy 
which is to be pursued by them in pitching their next crop. We hear the 
cry of less cotton and more grain ringing from one end of the State to the 
other. We are not surprised that many planters who plant heavily should 
say their present crop will bring them in debt if the ruinous prices continue 
much longer. No planter can make both ends meet who receives only four 
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or five cents for his cotton, and has to pay the present exorbitant prices for 
bagging, bale rope, pork, mules, sugar, coffee, salt and iron. Mules are 
high, pork is high, bagging and rope are up to the prices of the twelve and 
fifteen cent times of cotton, and sugar, coffee, iron, and salt steadily stand at 
‘the old rates. If to expenditures for these necessary articles, the planter 
has to add his negro clothes, shoes, hats, and blankets, he will have nothing 
left to remunerate him for his labor. These are really matters which they 
should ponder over, and a system of planting which does not repay for the 
labor and investment of capital engaged in it, we reasonably think would 
soon be abandoned. But it will not be. Our planters are taught no other 
systems; they do not know how they will supply the vacuum which would 
be made by an immediate abandonment of the cotton crop. It would take 
several years before they could perfect, with the strictest economy, those 
arrangements which would render them entirely independent of it as a mar- 
ketable crop. Therefore the step taken should be wisely considered before 
adopted, and the utmost caution should be observed in making, what we 
sincerely believe would be, if once begun, a radical change in our system of 
agriculture. We therefore advise for the coming year, a reduction simply 
of one-third of the cotton crop throughout the State ; devoting at the same 
time, the land thus thrown out of the cultivation of this crop, to the produc- 
tion of grain ; and the increase of labor which would thus be given, to the 
proper manuring and improved tillage of the cotton planted, and the general 
improvement of the plantation. By this process the cotton lands would be 
increased in fertility, and the increase of grain which would follow, would 
greatly facilitate the rearing of mules, hogs, cattle, and sheep; and in a 
short time the whole State could render itself independent of the exactions 
of our Kentucky neighbors, who kindly supply us with all such things, 
simply at the expense of the prosperity of our agricultural population; for, 
m practice, they annually sweep the country of all the surplus cash which 
is afloat, in payment for their bacon and mules. We would, if this system 
were adopted, soon be able to produce as much cotton on fifty acres as we do 
now on one hundred; and the investment of the agricultural profits of the 
State at home, although they might be small, would have a wonderful influ- 
ence on general prosperity, and build facilities throughout our now desolate 
and almost unapproachable State, which would not only enchain our own 
sons to her borders, but induce capitalists to come into our midst, to make 
their dollars tell, by learning us a lesson of practical enterprise. We say to 
the planters, raise less cotton, more grain, more mules, more hogs; make 
your own negro clothes ; raise sheep—make your own blankets ; erect tan- 
yards, encourage shoemakers and hatters—in fact, artisans of all kinds to 
settle permanently amongst you; labor at making your soil rich, and do not 
devote all your energies to wearing it out; and soon all things will go well 
with you. You will not make so many bales of cotton; in fact may not cut 
such a swell on your factors’ books ; but take our word for it, you will have 
happier slaves, richer lands, more thrift and fewer debts, and sleepless 
thoughts, to harass your hours of rest.” 
It is impossible to read this without being struck with the fact, that, while, 
from the exhaustion of her original poor soils, and her inability to clear and 
drain rich ones, that State is unable to produce cotton in competition with her 
neighbors, she is a large importer of other agricultural produce. Her chief 
city is supplied with hay from the North, notwithstanding her abund- 
ance of rich meadow land. She consumes the pork of Ohio, and she uses 
the mules of Kentucky; and thus, while selling her products at the low 
price that is necessarily consequent upon her distance from the place at 
which her food and cotton are to be converted into cloth, she buys of others 
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food, mules, &c., at the highest price, because of her distance from the place of 
production. She wastes labor and manure upon the road, and is then sur- 
prised at the exhaustion that results necessarily from such a course of 
policy. 

The remedy for all this may, it is supposed, be found, first, in diminish- 
ing the quantity of cotton; but that is already diminishing so rapidly that 
the great cause of apprehension throughout the State seems to be that its cultiva- 
tion must soon cease, because of inability to produce it. She desires to dimi- 
nish the supply of cotton, while her people are flying from her to seek the 
west, there to produce more cotton. Second, the lands are to be manured, 
but we are not told from whence the manure is tocome. The State has 
scarcely any consumers of agricultural produce except those who are engaged 
in its production, and their consumption yields but little manure. Her 
horses are always on the road, wasting the manure yielded by her hay and 
her corn, and her rice and cotton are consumed abroad, the consequence of 
which is, that of what is yielded by the land nothing goes back, and the 
land and its owner become impoverished together. Her population dimi- 
nishes. Everybody is seeking to find elsewhere a better place for employ- 
ing his capital and his labor. Under such circumstances it is useless to 
talk about artificial manures, and her swamps and river bottoms, in which 
manure has for ages accumulated, will not pay the cost of clearing for the 
raising of three or four hundred pounds of cotton to the acre. Give her a 
consuming population that will make a market on the ground for the 
tons of potatoes, and turnips, and hay, and the milk, and the veal, that will 
be yielded by rich soils, and the State will become one of the richest of the 
Union. It is population that makes food come from the rich soils, as we see to 
be the case in Belgium, and England, and New England ; and it is depo- 
pulation that drives men back to the poorer ones, as is shown in Ireland, 
India, South Carolina, and Virginia. The people of Ireland are flying from 
each other asif from pestilence, and yet that unfortunate island, in which 
men are restricted almost entirely to the cultivation of the land, offers us 
now the chief European market for our surplus food, while South Carolina, 
destitute of consumers, is one of the principal markets of populous Ohio 
for her surplus products. Whenever the former shall begin to consume on 
the land the products of the land, she will have manure to keep in cultiva- 
tion her poor soils, and she will acquire ability to clear and drain the rich 
ones, and then she may export hay instead of importing it. Ireland, like 
South Carolina, abounds in rich soils untouched. She has millions of acres 
of bog that could be drained with far less labor, and at far less cost, than 
have been required for similar lands in England, and it is estimated that 
three millions of these acres would afford food for six millions of people; 
but, also, like South Carolina, she is compelled to waste on the road the la- 
bor and manure yielded by the poorer soils now in cultivation, and is 
thereby rendered too poor to clear and drain the rich ones, which never 
have paid, and never can pay, the cost of preparation, without the presence 
of a consuming population requiring the potatoes, and the turnips, and the 
hay, of which the earth yields by tons, and not by pounds or bushels. 

The third and last remedy is, that of “‘ encouraging’’ shoemakers, and hat- 
ters, and artisans of all kinds to settle in the State; but it is difficult to see 
what encouragement can be given in accordance with the doctrines of South 
Carolina. All that she can say to such men is—“ You may come among 
us, bringing with you your machinery, and applying your means to 
the erection of houses and mills, and so long as it suits our purpose we will 
give you labor, and food, and cotton, for cloth, but if prices abroad should 
fall, we will cease to exchange with you, and you may then abandon your 
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buildings and remove elsewhere. Our duty to ourselves requires that we 
should sell in the dearest market and buy in the cheapest one, and we can 
offer you no encouragement other than that we have stated.”” To this the 
maker of hats, or shoes, and cloths, or iron, objects. He says, “I can com- 
pel you to come to me in the large markets of Lowell or Manchester, with 
your cotton, and your food, fur which I will give you hats, or cloths, or 
shoes, and if from failure of crops or other circumstances you fail to come, 
I have still the market of the world before me; but if I go to you, and you 
then fail to exchange with me, I can have no other market, and I shall be 
ruined. Make me secure that you will take my cloth, and give me for it 
the potatoes, and the turnips, and the milk, and the veal, required for my 
people, and the cotton required for my works, allowing me something for the 
use of my capital, and for my skill, and I will come among you; but until 
you shall do so, [ willstay where lam.” 'T’o doany thing of this kind would 
not be in accordance with the doctrine of buying in the cheapest and sell- 
ing in the dearest market. 

The “encouragement” that has, thus far, been afforded to those who 
have desired to make a market in the land of its products, may be seen from 
the fact that scarcely a mill, or a furnace, or a factory south of Mason and 
Dixon’s line has failed to ruin its owner. The commencement of such 
works has always been hailed as likely to give value to both labor and 
land, but with the first revulsion in English trade, the market for its products 
has disappeared, because the first duty of the planter has been held to be that of 
buying in the cheapest and selling in the dearest market. It is unnecessary 
however, to go south of Pennsylvania to see the same operation. To bring 
into activity the coal mines of that State has required an investment of fifty 
millions of dollars, and the result has been that, while the consumers have 
been benefited by areduction of one-half in thecost of fuel, and the farmers have 
been given a market for their food_gréater than that afforded by all Europe, 
the unfortunate people who paid for the labor by which the works were 
made, have been ruined, because, at brief intervals, the “ encouragement” 
by means of which they had been led to engage in the work, has been 
withdrawn, leaving them and their customers, the employers of steam, to 
breast the changes produced in foreign markets by variations of policy that 
could not have been anticipated, and against which they could not have 
guarded. If “encouragement”? means any thing, it means protection 
against these revulsions, and until South Carolina shall resolve to protect 
the artisans that she desires to have to come and make a market for her 
products, they will assuredly remain where they are. 

That State is the poorest of the Union, for its size. It is the only one 
whose population diminishes. Virginia stands next. Both are, emphatical- 
ly, the land of free trade, which consists in being compelled to go abroad to 
make exchanges that they would gladly make at home. Such freedom is 
only apparent. Ina natural state of things the awl and the last go to the 
hides and the food, and where they do not do so, it is because of some obstacle, 
the invention of man. Of all the States of the Union, South Carolina is the 
one in which the planter exercises the least volition as to the place at which 
he will make his exchanges—the one, therefore, in which he himself is 
least free—and the only one in which it is proclaimed that slavery Is the 
natural condition of a large portion of mankind.* The apparent freedom of 

“trade and the real freedom of man, do not, therefore, harmonize with 





* After the suppression of the Peasant war in the fifteenth century, it was decided in 
the Hungarian dict that the slavery of the people should be “ universal and eternal.” This 
is the nearest approach to the South Carolina doctrine that I know. 
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each other. Passing from that State into Georgia, Tennessee, Louisiana, 
or Kentucky, and thence into the Northern States, we find with each step 
an increasing tendency towards protecting the laborer against the unceas- 
ing fluctuations consequent upon the existence of the artificial system of 
England, which has thus far been maintained only by aid of colonies whose 
inhabitants could be compelled to send the raw materials yielded by the 
great machine of production, to a distance of thousands of miles, by land and 
water carriage, in quest of the little and easily transported machines of con- 
version, the spinning-jenny and the loom, the awl and the last, with infi- 
nite loss of labor,and with certain exhaustion of the land: and with each step 
we find a corresponding tendency towards perfect freedom of thought and 
action in all classes, from the highest to the lowest. 

If these views are correct, the true way to bring about the gradual abo- 
lition of slavery must be to endeavor to increase the value of Southern 
Jand and Southern labor, to the advantage of both master and servant; a 
measure that can be accomplished only by an increase in the ratio of spades 
and ploughs, and mills, and furnaces, and other of the machinery which 
constitutes wealth, to population. Ifthe Southern man desires to do this, he 
must “encourage’”’ the owners of such wealth to come, or to stay, among 
them, and the only manner in which this can be done, is to render them 
secure that they are not to be left high and dry at the first instant of change 
abroad. In nocountry has the plough prospered ata distance from the loom 
and the anvil. In none can it prosper, because where the machinery of con- 
version is distant, the loss of labor is far greater than would be the quantity 
required for the production of all the cloth and all the iron required for the 
consumption of those who produce the raw materials: food and cotton. 

There is not a single county in Virginia or South Carolina in which there 
is not absolutely wasted, for want of regular demand for it, more labor than 
would make all the cloth and all the iron consumed in it: not one that does 
not waste on the road, and in the procuring of wagons, and carts, and horses, 
and mules, more than would be required to make all their cloth, and all their 
iron: not one in which the loss from the want of the manure that is wasted on 
the road and in distant markets, is not greater than the value, raw material 
included, of all the cloth and iron they consume: not one in which the loss 
from cultivating lands yielding 8 or 10 bushels of wheat, or 200 to 300 
pounds of cotton, in sight of rich lands that would yield tons of potatoes, is 
not double the value of all the cloth and iron they can afford to buy. There- 
fore it is that the land-owner is poor, and the Jand is poor, and labor is 
of little value, and the laborer himself is cheap enough to be sold for ex- 
portation to other States in which the loom and the anvil are taking their 
place by the side of the plough and the harrow. 

The way to the abolition of slavery is simple. It needs nothing but that 
we arrest the progress of depopulation by enabling men to live together, 
combining their exertions, and thus rendering them more productive of the 
commodities and things which are required for the maintenance and gradual 
improvement of their condition. By such a process the farmer and planter 
obtain the advantage resulting from the presence of prosperous consumers 
of food, and they are thereby enabled to clear and cultivate rich lands, en- 
riching the poor ones with the refuse of the products of all, and thus in- 
creasing the productiveness of labor, and the value of labor and of land. 
In the effort to accomplish this, the farmer and planter need protection against 
the endless fluctuations of foreign policy, and the day is not, as I think, far 
distant, when it will be universally admitted that, protection is emphatically 
a planter and farmer’s measure. When that time shall arrive each day will 
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ee eee Miser towards the perfect freedom of all classes, black 
a most perfect harmony and good-will among the 
various sections of the Union. " 

Properly examined, there is no difference in their interests, and there is no 
good reason why such harmony should not prevail. Every man that is kept 
in the factories of Massachusetts or New York, or in the coal-mines and ie 
naces of Pennsylvania, becomes a consumer of food—a custo h 
farmer and planter. Every man that is compelled The aes 

. peiled, as now, to quit those facto- 
ries, mines, or furnaces, flies to the West, to become a producer of food or cotton 
and therefore a rival to the farmer and planter. The more customers the 
higher is the price of food and cotton, of labor and land. 'The more rivals 
the lower are the prices of all. The great machine is the earth, and the 
great interest 1s that of the cultivation of the earth. The little machines are 
those which convert the food and the cotton intocloth. The great machine tends 
to attract the small ones, and in the natural course of things, the latter will 
always goto the former, with constant increase in the productiveness of labor 
andland. The system of England tends to compel the product of the creat 
machine to come to the small ones, with vast loss of labor and manure 
producing diminution in the value of labor and land, as may be seen in all 
her colonies. That disturbing cause tended greatly to produce our Revolu- 
tion. It has alienated Ireland. It palsies Canada. It has ruined India, 
and the West Indies. It compels the people of the Union to fly from each 
other, and to raise cotton and corn in Texas and Towa, when their labour 
might be twice as productive if employed in converting the cotton and corn 
of South Carolina and Virginia into cloth. It diminishes by at least one- 
half the return to, and the wages of, labor throughout the Union. The pro- 
tective system, now almost universal, is but a measure of resistance on the 
part of those whocultivate the earth, against a great wrong, and when it 
shall come to be fully understood that such is the case, it will be seen that 
throughout the whole length and breadth of the land, among freemen and 
slaves, there is a perfect harmony of interests, and all hostility between the 
men of the North and those of the South will pass away. 

The natural addition to our population is now almost 600,000, enough, if 
applied to the work of converting food and wool into cloth, and food and 
ore into iron, to make, in a single year, a market for all our surplus food. 
The immigration ina year has, however, already reached 250,000, and were 
it once distinctly understood that the producers of food and cotton were deter- 
mined to obtain their cloth and iron from those who consumed their food while 
converting, on the spot, their cotton into cloth, and their ore into iron, it would 
soon reach half a million, embracing artisans of every description, and thus 
would be made a market on the Jand for all the products of the land. The 
Carolinian would then make his own coarse cloth instead of buying it, and he 
would export his food and his cotton in the shape of yarn, and the people 
of the Eastern States would then make fine cloths instead of coarse ones, 
and with each step in this process, the labor of man, black and white, 
would become more valuable, and all would become more happy and more 
free. T'en years of efficient protection fo the farmer and planter in their 
efforts to seduce the loom and the anvil to take their places by the side of 
the plough and the harrow, would do more towards solving this great ques- 
tion, now esteemed so difficult, than “ free-soil’? votes and Wilmot “ pro- 
visoes’’ could accomplish in a century. 


I remain, dear sir, with great regard, yours very truly, 
Henry C. Carey. 
Burlington, Dec. 7, 1848. 
Natuan Appieton, Esq. 
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« Full of important facts bearing on topics that are now agitating all Europe. 
* * * These quotations will only whet the appetite of the scientific reader 
to devour the whole work. It is a book full of valuable information.” —Econo- 
mist. 


« Decidedly a book to be read by all who take an interest in the progress 
of social science.’’— Spectator. 


« An American author, Mr. H. C. Carey, well known by several excellent 
works, seems to me, in this matter [currency], and especially in the investi- 
gation of causes and effects, to have succeeded better than the English inquir- 
ers. As arly as 1838, he had in his book—the Credit System in France, 
Great Britain and the United States—clearly shown the primary causes of the 
perturbations recurring almost periodically in commerce and currency, and 
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that cause was the same in France as in England.””—M. Coqur.in. La Re- | 


vue des deux Mondes. 


“Tt sheds a flood of light upon some of the most difficult, most perplexing 
theorems of the economical science; establishes, as we conceive, some general 
principles of the highest value, and withal invests the subject with an interest 


and attraction scarcely to be imagined by those who have studied only the 


hard elaborations of Ricardo, Mill, McCulloch, and other economists.’’—Com- 
mercial Advertiser. 


« A volume of extensive information, deep thought, high intelligence, and 
moreover of material utility.’—Zondon Morning Advertiser. 


«‘ Emanating from an active intellect, remarkable for distinct views, and sin- | 


cere convictions.’’—Pritannia. 


«Mr. Carey is a system-monger, but a large-minded one, of extensive 
views, and well stored with knowledge, which he appplies to a distinet 
purpose. * * He stirs the mind by many suggestions on social and eco- 


nomical subjects, which passing events may bring into practical importance.” 
Spectator. 
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